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ENGLAND  AND  HER  CRITICS. 


In  these  days  of  Christmastide  made  holy  by  an 
agelong  tradition  of  hope  and  love,  reborn  all  fresh 
and  green  each  year,  within  our  homes  and  in  our 
family  lives,  then  spread  in  general  human  sympathy 
over  the  great  highways  of  the  world,  where  our  poor 
Destiny  wanders  in  eternal  darkness — in  these  days  of 
faith,  and  of  ideal  and  spiritual  reconciliation,  there 
came  into  my  mind  a  melancholy  thought  of  Christmas 
as  it  used  to  be.  And  I  reflected  that  the  English 
people  had  good  cause  to  celebrate  their  Christmas 
with  so  great  and  delicate  a  sense  of  poetry  in 
symbolism,  since  none  had  lived  in  so  complete  an 
illusion  of  safety  as  they  had — no  nation  could  have 
believed  itself  so  near  the  realisation  of  the  good 
news  :'  "  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men  !  " 

We  ought  not  to  forget  this  illusion,  this 
confidence,  these  peculiar  psychological  and  social 
conditions  of  an  entire  people ;  for  only  by  keeping 
before  our  minds  the  England  of  yesterday  can  we 
rightly  judge  the  England  of  to-day  and  foresee  the 
England  of  to-morrow.  Only  so  can  we  study  her 
motives  and  adequately  estimate  her  efforts.  We  can 
expose  the  falsity  and  perfidy  of  the  campaign 
maliciously  carried  on  against  England  by  the  Germans 
and  pro-Germans  of  every  country  in  the  world  only 
by  recalling  briefly  that  near  past  in  which  historians 
will  some  day  search  for  the  guilt  of  the  terrible  crime 
that  has  plunged  humanity  in  blood,  misery  and 
desolation. 
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A  distinction  must  first  be  made.  If  we  under- 
stand the  word  "  responsibility  "  in  an  all-embracing- 
sense,  if  we  allude  to  general  and  remote  responsi- 
bilities, none  of  us  can  feel  that  his  conscience  is 
absolutely  calm.  Not  one  of  the  States  or  peoples 
involved  in  the  bloody  conflict  can  say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly innocent,  because  in  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
were  the  same  faults — the  same  decline  in  the  import- 
ance attached  to  morals  and  ideals,  the  same  ambitions, 
the  same  greed,  the  same  intrigues  of  a  tortuous, 
stupid  dijuomacy,  independent  of  all  parliamentary 
control,  the  same  irritating  nationalism,  bent  on 
provocation. 

But  when  Germans  and  pro-Germans  proclaim  the 
responsibility  of  England,  they  refer  to  no  such  honest 
and  impartial  admission  of  the  evils  that  beset  the 
spirit  and  society  of  the  modern  world.  They  make, 
rather,  a  definite  accusation.  They  mean  a  direct 
or  an  immediate  responsibility  for  the  war.  They 
attribute  to  the  English  Government  and  people  the 
devilish  design  of  having  slowly  and  deliberately  pro- 
voked it,  by  pursuing  a  deceitful  policy  of  encircling 
Germany,  and  by  continually  raising  obstacles  and 
enemies  on  the  road  of  German  expansion  :  and  that 
out  of  jealousy  and  commercial  rivalry. 

Well,  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts 
shows  us  that  such  an  accusation  is  false,  and,  above 
all,  unjust :  because  not  only  is  just  the  opposite  of 
all  this  true,  not  only  is  it  easy  to  prove  that  the 
whole  of  British  policy  for  the  last  ten  years  was 
entirely  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  it  is 
also  perfectly  well  known  that  England  before  the 
war  had,  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  a 


clear  realisation  of  those  general  evils  I  spoke  of  just 
now,  and  that  she  was  deeply  penetrated  by  a  noble 
longing  to  correct  and  chastise  them  in  herself. 

The  Boer  War  marks  a  milestone  in  English 
history.    The  Empire  had  then  reached  the  limits  of 
its  vastness.    A  phase  of  expansion  was  succeeded  by 
a  phase  of  retrenchment.    The  elections  of  1906  bring 
an  entirely  new  class  to  Westminster.    They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  "Little  Englanders  "—exponents  of 
the  policy  of  a  Little  England.    New  also  are  the 
Ministers  who  go  from  Westminster  to  Buckingham 
Palace  for  the  ceremony  of  kissing  hands.    New  men, 
new  manners.    One  of  them  even  goes  on  foot,  with- 
out the  customary  black  coat  and  top  hat,  in  contempt 
of  all  etiquette.    It  is  John  Burns,  an  artisan,  son  of 
a  washerwoman — he  who  once  led  the  biggest  strike 
that  London  had  ever  seen.    And  with  him  Lloyd 
George,  too,  entered  the  Cabinet— an  obscure  Welsh 
lawyer,  who,  on  account  of  his  determined  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  South  African  War,  a  few  years 
earlier,  had  been  forced,  disguised  as' a  policeman,  to 
fly  from  Birmingham  and  from  the  crowd  that  wanted 
to  lynch  him. 

Certainly,  I  repeat,  times  were  changed — changed 
root  and  branch.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  All  through 
her  history  England  has  ever  wavered  between  the 
ideal  of  force  and  that  of  justice.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  we  have  come  to  one  of  these  swings 
of  the  pendulum.  The  note  is  once  more  struck  that 
was  sounded  in  1832,  1867,  1884,  the  note  of  that 
great  and  most  strange  English  revolution  which 
works  itself  out  by  stages,  and  yet,  by  a  miracle  of 
prudence,  remains  always  incomplete.  • 
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The  reaction  against  all  ideas  of  empire,  expansion, 
war  and  militarism  could  not  be  more  complete. 
Public  opinion  is  given  over  to  a  puritan  ardour  of 
renewal :  there  is  a  demand  for  reforms,  economic, 
political  and  social.  A  return  is  made  upon  the  past, 
so  that  the  work  of  those  that  came  before  may  be 
undone  as  far  as  possible.  South  Africa  is  practically 
given  back  to  the  Boers.  Imperial  conquests  and 
territorial  aggrandisements  leave  the  new  classes  in 
power  cold,  aiming  as  they  do  at  self -conquest  and 
the  achievement  of  their  liberty.  The  possibility  of 
closer  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  is  regarded  with  doubt  and  suspicion.  The 
Dominion  Ministers  from  overseas  come  several  times 
to  London,  but  their  conferences  give  no  practical 
result. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  hour  of  Little  England,  bent 
on  material  renunciation  and  the  progress  of  ideals. 

Men  of  thought  are  the  faithful  interpreters  of 
this  historical  hour.  Imperialism  finds  a  formidable 
enemy  in  Hobson,  and  a  whole  troop  of  economists 
and  sociologists.  Masterman  had  come  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Ministry  from  the  slums,  where,  after 
taking  his  degree  as  a  young  man,  he  had  determined 
to  pass  a  few  years,  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor  and 
to  study  their  needs.  He  became  the  critic  of  con- 
temporary manners  in  a  masterly  book.  The  Rev. 
E.  J.  Campbell,  a  Christian  democrat,  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  new  age  even  into  the  field  of  theology.  In 
fiction  and  on  the  stage  too  one  notes  a  complete 
renewal,  a  spirit  of  revolt.  Shaw,  "Wells,  Chesterton, 
Galsworthy  are  all  critics,  iconoclasts,  and  masters  of 
irony,  who  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 


conventions,  the  pleasant  illusions,  and  the  injustices 
that  "  Merry  England  "  had  known. 

Men  of  action,  too,  show  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  lose  time.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Fabians,  who 
for  years  had  been  silently  elaborating  a  vast  scheme 
of  State  socialism.  Old-age  pensions,  national  insur- 
ance against  sickness,  insurance  against  the  loss  of 
work,  Labour  Exchanges,  Poor  Law  reforms,  the 
Working  Class  Housing  Act,  designed  to  regenerate 
the  city  and  to  repopulate  the  countryside,  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  State  Church  in  Wales,  the  various 
Education  Acts  which  provide  for  an  entirely  new 
scholastic  programme,  the  great  Land  Act,  and  finally 
the  reform  of  taxation,  which  is  in  a  sense  a  revolu- 
tionaiy  measure,  are  debated  and  approved  by  the 
Commons  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years.  And  the 
Commons,  now  supreme  after  the  suppression  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  forge  ahead  with  ever- 
growing enthusiasm.  They  take  the  Irish  question 
in  hand  once  more,  they  pass  Home  Rule,  and  so 
come  straight  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

These  are  strange  and  very  troubled  times. 
Bishops  are  to  be  seen  haranguing  crowds  of  working 
men  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Dukes  address  their 
labourers  from  the  terraces  of  their  country  houses. 
Meetings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  take 
place  in  every  city.  Queer  caravans  go  round  the 
country  places,  carrying  out,  by  means  of  the  cine- 
matograph, a  propagandist  agitation  for  Free  Trade 
and  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  speeches  of 
Ministers  are  popularised  by  means  of  the  gramo- 
phone. Certain  sittings  of  Parliament  are  invested 
with  a  solemn  importance.    One  seems  to  be  taken 
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back  to  the  times  of  the  Grand  Eemonstranee.  At 
midnight  on  the  30th  November,  1909,  when  the 
Lords  throw  out  the  Budget,  the  Eadical  newspapers 
announce  the  news  by  means  of  red  rockets  thrown 
into  an  air  that  glows,  with  threatening-  light,  over 
London  and  over  the  principal  cities  of  the  provinces. 

And  yet  the  struggle,  so  English  in  its  form,  has 
something  un-English  in  its  substance :  all  feel  that 
there  is  in  it  a  deep  and  wide  and  far-reaching  signi- 
ficance :  like  some  human  destiny  that  works  itself 
out.  Something  dies,  something  is  born.  Historical 
landscapes  vanish  confusedly  ;  then,  scenes  that 
history  has  never  reached  are  dimly  outlined  in  the 
glow  of  a  setting  or  rising  sun. 

But  what  is  for  us  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  struggle  now  remains  to  be  considered.  What 
was — what  could  possibly  be — the  foreign  policy  of 
a  country  sick  of  its  past  and  altogether  bent  on 
self -renewal,  on  the  reform  of  its  laws  and  customs, 
and  on  the  definition  for  itself  and  others  of  a  neAv 
ideal  of  liberty  and  justice  ? 

This  Little  England  could  not  continue  long  in 
the  path  it  had  chosen  for  itself,  save  on  two  essential 
conditions:  disarmament  and  peace.  It  was  impossible 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  peace  Budget  so  enormously 
swollen  and  also  of  war  estimates  which  increased  by 
hundreds  of  millions  a  year.  It  was  essential  to 
inaugurate  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  to 
appease  all  antagonism,  and  to  remove  causes  likely 
to  involve  England  in  any  future  conflict. 

What  dangers  threatened  her  at  this  stage  ?  With 
France,  now  that  the  Fashoda  episode  was  forgotten, 
together  with  the  outburst  of  hatred  for  England 
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occasioned  in  1900,  now  too  that  the  colonial 
agreement  as  to  Northern  Africa  had  been  concluded, 
Eugland  had  begun  to  live  on  very  friendly  terms, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Edward  VII.,  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Delcasse,  had  successfully  solidified 
into  an  entente  cordiale.  With  Russia,  too,  especially 
after  the  agreements  concerning  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
and  Thibet,  there  were  no  further  fears  of  complica- 
tions. And  indeed  while  Edward  VII.  was  holding 
his  friendly  meeting  with  the  Tsar  at  Eeval,  Little 
England  was  all  alive  with  sympathy  for  the 
young  Duma  and  for  the  liberal  movement  of  the 
Cadets. 

Germany  alone  remained,  with  the  threat  of  von 
Tirpitz's  naval  programme,  with  her  incessant  arma- 
ments on  land,  with  her  underhand  commercial 
competition,  with  her  growing  expansive  force  and 
her  restless  ambition  to  make  a  colonial  empire  for 
herself  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  was  necessary  to 
confront  Germany  or  to  eliminate  Iter.  That  was  the 
terrible  dilemma  that  faced  England  in .  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  In  order  to  find  a  way  out  of 
it  it  was  necessary  to  clear  up  this  enigma  :  Was 
Germany  definitely  aiming  at  war,  or  could  she  be 
brought  to  a  policy  of  agreements  and  of  peace  ? 
Men  of  authority,  on  the  conservative  side  especially, 
always  answered  this  enigma  in  an  unfavourable 
sense  ;  and  to  them  were  often  added  even  socialists 
like  Blatchford  and  Hyndman.  These  held  that  it 
was  essential  to  avoid  illusions,  to  be  on  guard, 
and  to  be  prepared.  An  old  sailor,  Lord  Charles 
Bere>ford,  constantly  protested  against  the  proposed 
naval  reductions.    An    old    soldier,  Lord  Roberts, 
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advocated  the  creation  of  a  national  army.  But  the 
Government,  the  radicals,  the  labour  party  and  a 
great  majority  in  the  country  refused  to  believe  that 
war  was  inevitable  and  preferred  to  try  every  possible 
means  of  conciliation  and  agreement. 

It  was  an  error,  a  noble  error,  and  one  sufficiently 
justified  and  explained  by  the  conviction,  deep-rooted 
in  many  English  statesmen  and  economists,  that 
there  existed  no  real  and  insurmountable  grounds  of 
dissension  between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  certainly  not  commercial  rivalry  that  made 
a  conflict  inevitable.  Some  did  indeed  assert,  and  still 
do  assert,  that  England  was  decadent :  wrongly,  for 
they  confuse  German  progress  with  English  decadence. 
In  reality,  England  had  never  been  so  prosperous,  so 
rich  and  so  enterprising  as  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
new  century.  In  1908  she  imported  £131,000,000 
worth  more  than  Germany,  and  exported  £88,000,000 
more  than  she. 

True,  Germany  had  challenged  her  position  in 
many  markets  and  in  many  classes  of  commodity, 
and  that  thanks  partly  to  her  excellent  commercial 
education  and  organisation,  partly  to  her  underhand 
competitive  methods,  such  as  dumping,  and  the  State- 
subsidising  of  industries.  But  England  had  found  a 
thousand  openings  for  a  hundred  that  she  had  lost. 
And  the  idea  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  of 
recovering  her  position  from  her  rival  by  a  war,  since 
experience  had  taught  her  that  war  is  invariably  fatal 
to  commercial  exchanges,  and  that  no  country  can 
prosper  or  suffer  independently  of  any  other. 

The  most  widespread  and  reasonable  theory  current 
was  that  there  was  room  for  everybody  in  the  world. 
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Even  as  regards  colonial  rivalries,  which  many  people 
feared  would  prove  fatal  to  any  understanding  or  to 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  agreed  that 
there  might  well  be  for  Germany  that  "  place  in  the 
sun "  which  she  had  been  demanding  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Gladstone  used  to  say:  "If  Germany 
desires  to  become  a  colonising  power,  we  for  our  part 
can  only  rejoice  at  her  decision.  I  shall  be  glad  for 
my  part  to  see  her  by  our  side,  carrying  the  lamp  of 
civilisation  into  the  most  backward  regions  of  the 
world."  It  is  agreed  that  Gladstone  was  a  saint,  but 
even  Chamberlain,  who  was  not  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  said  on  the  5th  January,  1885:  "If  the 
other  Powers  are  determined  to  adopt  a  colonial  policy, 
we  have  no  right  to  bar  the  way  in  front  of  them." 
And  in  reality  England  has  never  stood  in  the  way 
of  Germany,  save  when  Germany  treacherously  threat- 
ened her  vital  interests.  In  fact,  one  may  even  assert 
that  Germany  has  gained  her  colonial  Empire  by 
means  of  agreements  made  with  England,  and,  at 
times,  by  actual  concessions  on  England's  part.  She 
obtained  West  and  East  Africa  by  means  of  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890.  And  she  received 
Heligoland  thanks  to  a  gracious  concession  of  Lord 
Salisbury  ! 

To  sum  up,  the  more  the  problem  of  Anglo-German 
relations  was  studied  and  discussed,  the  more  logical 
and  reasonable  did  it  seem  to  try  for  a  friendly 
solution.  But  first,  above  all,  it  was  imperative  to 
lower  arms.  It  was  imperative  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
disastrous  and  threatening  rivalry  of  naval  construction. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  advances  made  by 
England  and  of  the  result  they  had.    In  1907  Sir 
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Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  had  recently  come 
to  power,  proposed  that  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
which  was  to  meet  that  year,  should  consider  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a  diminution  of  naval  armaments; 
and,  by  way  of  setting  an  example,  he  undertook  to 
reduce  the  English  estimates,  voted  the  year  before, 
by  25  per  cent,  as  regards  battle  ships  and  battle 
cruisers,  by  GO  per  cent,  as  regards  destroyers,  and  by 
33  per  cent,  as  regards  submarines. 

His  attempt  failed.  Germany  replied  that  if  the 
question  of  disarmament  were  discussed  at  the  Hague, 
she  would  refrain  from  attending.  The  following 
year,  in  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Berlin,  the  English  Government  made  an 
advance  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  Germany  to  discuss 
anew  the  question  of  naval  reductions.  The  result 
was  not  more  fortunate.  There  were  protests  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  a  sharp  refusal  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
In  1909  came  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  Bethmann-Hollweg  replied  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  capital  reductions,  but  that 
the  German  Government  might  possibly  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  English  Government  as  regards 
a  reduction  of  time  limit ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  a 
slackening  of  speed  in  the  construction  of  certain 
types  of  ships,  which  might  be  held  back,  instead  of 
being  made  ready  to  leave  the  yards  at  a  stated  time, 
as  had  been  arranged.  Germany  was  willing  to  enter 
into  such  a  discussion,  but  on  one  condition :  that 
England  should  engage  to  leave  her  a  free  hand  in 
Europe,  and  that  she  should  abandon  her  understand- 
ing with  France  and  Russia.    One  might  well  ask 
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whether  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  in  earnest,  or  whether 
he  was  not  rather  making  such  suggestions  simply  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  embarrassment  of  answering 
the  proposals  with  another  plain  and  blunt  "  no."  For 
certainly  England  could  not  honourably  betray  her 
friends  and  be  untrue  to  her  commitments.  So  we 
come  to  the  year  1910.  With  unparalleled  patience 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  for  a  third  time,  renewed  his 
advances.  The  discussions  were  prolonged  from 
August  1910  to  May  1911.  It  was  at  once  under- 
stood that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  a  reduction  of 
armaments,  but  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  there 
might  be  some  sort  of  a  political  agreement.  The 
negotiations  wrere  still  on  foot  when  the  Agadir 
incident  caused  an  abrupt  but  significant  interruption. 
It  looked  as  though  Germany  wanted  to  put  the 
strength  of  the  entente  repeatedly  to  the  test.  The 
incident  of  Agadir  should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  men  of  goodwill  to  go 
plodding  on,  persevering,  even  with  eyes  closed.  And 
so,  in  June  1912,  we  have  Lord  Haldane's  visit  to 
Berlin.  The  Lord  Chancellor  wrent  to  Germany  not 
only  as  a  convinced  pacifist,  but  .also  as  a  sincere 
friend.  He  was  a  student  of  Germany,  of  her 
literature  and  her  philosophy ;  he  had  translated 
Schopenhauer  and  studied  at  Heidelberg.  But  he 
found  exactly  the  same  conditions  :  no  naval  reduc- 
tions possible,  but  the  possibility  of  a  political  under- 
standing, on  the  condition  that  England  dissociated 
herself  from  France  and  Russia  and  pledged  herself 
to  neutrality.  The  answer  was  obvious  :  what  could 
be  the  use  of  a  political  understanding  if  Germany 
refused  to  give  up  naval  armaments  that  could  only 
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be  directed  against  England?  Thus  Lord  Haldane 
quitted  Berlin  without  coming  to  any  agreement,  and 
left  to  his  young  colleague,  Churchill,  then  'First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  ungrateful  task  of  making 
a  last  attempt  with  the  celebrated  proposal  of  a 
"  naval  holiday." 

For  nearly  seven  years,  then,  this  question  of  the 
reductions  of  armaments  had  been  put  forward, 
again  and  again,  by  England — always  in  vain. 
But  the  English  did  not  lose  heart.  They  took 
every  opportunity  of  trying  to  improve  relations 
between  the  two  peoples  and  of  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere of  mutual  trust  and  cordiality;  They  invited 
the  German  burgomasters  to  visit  England  and  gave 
them  a  great  reception.  At  Manchester,  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  bust  of  Goethe,  presented  by  the  Kaiser, 
was  made  the  excuse  for  a  great  demonstration  of 
sympathy  for  Germany.  Parties  of  English  working 
men  were  sent  to  Frankfort,  Hamburg  and  Beidin  to 
fraternise  with  their  German  comrades.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Kaiser,  his  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  and 
emissaries  were  in  the  habit  of  speculating  and  cal- 
culating upon  this  good  faith  of  the  English.  They 
indulged  in  loud  protests  of  friendship  and  encouraged 
those  radical  journalists  and  politicians  who  sup- 
ported an  understanding  with  Germany.  The  German 
Ambassador  in  London  told  several  leading  journalists 
that  Lord  Roberts's  campaign  for  the  raising  of  a 
citizen  army  might  be  fatal  to  any  Anglo-German 
understanding.  He  expressed  great  disappointment. 
He  asked,  with  some  uneasiness,  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  a  provocation.  And  he  recommended 
the   enlightened   and   patriotic  press  to   stave  off 
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the  danger  by  attacking  the  old  General's 
proposal  ! 

The  Kaiser  himself  was  all  honey.  In  order  to 
give  a  good  excuse  to  the  English  pacifists'  campaign 
against  armaments,  he  constantly  proclaimed  his  love 
of  peace.,  and,  above  all,  of  peace  with  England.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  interviewed  by  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  and  said  a  hundred  pleasant  things  about 
the  English.  Was  it  not  he  who,  in  1900.  had 
defeated  the  plot  laid  by  France  and  Russia  for  the 
undoing  of  England?  In  the  early  months  of  1U08 
he  visited  London  and  interviewed  a  great  manv 
people :  Ministers,  admirals,  generals,  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  even  journalists.  To  all  of  them  he 
showed  himself  amiable,  and  anxious  to  increase  the 
cordiality  of  Anglo-Gferman  relations.  I  remember  that 
John  Burns,  then  a  Minister,  said,  in  my  presence, 
amongst  a  circle  of  friends,  that  he  had  received 
an  impression  of  the  Kaiser's  perfect  sincerity.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  retained  that  impression  when 
the  scandal  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  broke 
out  in  the  following  March. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Eirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  which  he  recalled  conversations  he  had 
had  with  him  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  London,  and  said 
in  effect  that  the  English  were  wrong  to  get  alarmed 
about  the  German  naval  constructions  and  to  hasten 
their  own  in  consequence,  because  the  German  naval 
programme  could  not  possibly  imply  enmity  to 
England,  since  he  personally  was  an  assured  friend, 
etc.  The  letter  caused  a  sensation,  as  I  said.  There 
was  much  discussion  about  it  in  Parliament  and  in 
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the  press.  But  the  liberals  and  pacifists  undertook 
the  Kaiser's  defence.  They  admitted  that  there  had 
been  indiscretion  and  imprudence  on  his  part,  bat 
what  reason  was  there  for  not  believing  in  the 
Emperor's  sincerity  ? 

Further,  in  that  same  year,  a  few  months  after  the 
Kaiser's  visit,  President  Fallieres  went  to  London 
with  Stephen  Pichon,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  "  Temps  "  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  very 
clearly  what  for  a  long  time  had  been  ripening  in 
French  public  opinion.  The  entente  was  certainly  a 
fine  thing,  but  many  were  inclined  to  ask  if  it  were 
adapted  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
understanding ;  it  was  not  a  compact.  It  failed  to 
bind  tlia  two  countries,  by  any  condition,  for  a 
possibly  common  action  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  the  "  Temps  "  expressed  the  fear  that,  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Germany,  the  entente  would  not  be 
of  any  practical  use.  Therefore  it  suggested  that 
England  should  make  up  her  mind  to  reorganise  her 
military  forces,  to  introduce  conscription,  and  to  keep 
six  army  corps  always  ready  to  fight  on  the  continent 
beside  the  French  battalions. 

Now  these  French  propositions  received  the  coldest 
of  welcomes  in  London.  The  answer  was  given  that  the 
whole  strength  of  the  entente  resided  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  a  written  agreement,  with  secret  clauses 
to  it,  like  the  Triple  or  Dual  Alliances  ;  that  it  did  not 
impose  obligations  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  that  it 
did  not  limit  the  action  of  the  two  countries  ;  that  it 
was  not  a  burden  on  their  respective  financial  resources,, 
and  that  it  was  not  exclusive  and  directed  against  any 
third  party  whatsoever.    The   motto  of  the  entente 
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was  not  "either  for  us  or  against  us."  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  simply  an  invitation  to  all  the  other 
powers  to  construct  their  relations  on  the  same  model, 
that  is,  to  encourage  currents  of  sympathy  and  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality.  These  were  fine 
words  and  noble  sentiments.  In  the  conception  of 
English  liberals,  the  understandings  with  France  and 
Russia  were  designed  by  their  very  vagueness  not  to 
exclude  an  understanding  wTith  derm  any  also.  For 
this  was  indeed  the  end  aimed  at — the  keeping  of 
peace  was,  for  at  least  eight  years,  the  constant 
endeavour  of  an  English  foreign  policy.  It  was 
guided  by,  ruled  by,  and  rilled  with  the  obsession  of 
that  desire  alone. 

Now  of  such  a  policy — which  must  be  judged  by 
the  light  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  for  we  must 
remember  that  in  those  days  democrats  and  socialists 
all  over  the  world,  including  our  own,  were  loud  in 
their  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  it — of  such  a 
policy,  I  say,  we  may  say  and  think  what  we  will : 
that  it  was  imprudent  and  uninstructed,  optimistic 
to  the  verge  of  rashness,  or  so  confiding  as  to  be 
positively  blind.  Only  one  thing  cannot  honestly  be 
said  or  thought  of  it :  that  it  was  a  policy  of  provoca- 
tion, unless  indeed  the  provocation  be  discovered  in 
the  very  fact  of  unpreparedness,  according  to  the 
ancient  maxim  si  vis pacem  para  helium.  But  to  that 
we  may  reply  with  the  words  of  Lord  Eosebery,  who 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  a  recent  book  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  :  "  Democracies  never  prepare  for 
war."  We  might  add  that,  if  they  did  prepare  for 
it,  they  would  perhaps  be  false  to  the  very  spirit  and 
motive  impulse  in  them. 
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However,  if  democracies  fail  to  prepare  for  war, 
they  do  find  great  and  unsuspected  moral  forces  with 
which  to  meet  the  danger  when  they  are  confronted 
by  its  sudden  and  unexpected  presence.  And  the 
spectacle  presented  in  August  1914  by  democratic 
England,  so  brutally  dragged  from  illusions  to  reality, 
so  treacherously  surprised  in  her  civilising  work  of 
internal  reconstruction,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and 
also  one  of  the  noblest  that  could  be  imagined. 

The  German  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier, 
entered  Luxembourg,  invaded  Belgium.  France  was 
threatened  ;  Bussia,  Austria  and  Serbia  were  in  arms. 
The  European  conflagration  had  come,  the  war  of  the 
world,  the  collapse  of  all  illusion,  the  triumph  of  the 
incredible  !  After  a  fortnight  of  desperate  efforts  and 
attempts  at  negotiation,  England  also  declared  war 
(on  the  fourth  of  August)  and  entered  the  campaign. 
But  she  entered  it  with  an  available  and  trained  force 
of  less  than  200,000  men.  What  could  be  done?  It 
was  no  good  talking  of  conscription  :  a  measure  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  would  have 
met  with  opposition,  and  would  have  seemed  out  of 
proportion  with  actual  needs,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  to  realise  how  vast  and  how  long  the  war 
was  actually  to  be. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  follow  precedent,  as 
is  always  done  in  England  ;  to  form  a  voluntary  army ; 
and  to  appeal,  as  often  before  in  her  history,  to  the 
conscience  of  the  country.  The  appeal  met  with  a 
magnificent  response.  Hundreds  of  thousand*  of  men 
of  every  age  and  condition — hundreds  of  thousands 
that  soon  increased  to  millions — enlisted  of  their  own 
free  will ! 
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A  little  while  before,  none  had  believed  in  war, 
still  less  in  a  general  conflagration.  Economists, 
sociologists,  writers  of  every  sort,  had  spread  the 
conviction  that  it  would  not  be  possible  under  the 
given  conditions  of  modern  society.  Nobody  seriously 
believed  that  war  with  Germany  would  become  a 
reality  ;  all  held  it  rather  to  be  a  question  for  dispute 
at  election  time  between  conservatives  and  liberals. 

And  yet  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  men, 
enlisted  of  their  own  free  will! 

The  country  was  not  invaded,  nor  threatened  with 
invasion.  No  enemy  had  set  foot  in  England  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  not  to  defend  houses,  fields  and 
the  aged  that  men  rushed  to  take  up  arms.  The  sea  and 
the  fleet  secured  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  country. 

And  yet  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  men, 
enlisted  of  their  own  free  will ! 

Men  of  a  certain  culture  and  education  might 
easily  be  convinced  and  moved  by  the  idea  that 
England  would  be  fighting  for  her  prestige,  her  empire, 
and  her  future  in  entering  the  war  and  going  out  to 
fight  in  Flanders  and  in  France.  But  what  about  the 
poor  shepherds  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  miners 
of  Durham,  the  peasants  of  Somerset,  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Lancashire?  What  urged  them  to  renounce 
their  quiet  lives  and  flower-covered  cottages  in  order 
to  expose  themselves  freely  to  the  dangers,  the  dis- 
comforts, the  sacrifices,  and  the  horrible  slaughter  of 
a  war  which  was  not  a  war  imposed  upon  the  Englssh 
by  the  enemy,  which  was  not  a  war  of  national  defence,, 
which  was  not  the  holy  war  that  was  being  fought  by 
Belgians  and  French?  What  was  the  force  that 
aroused  the  people  in  an  instant  ?    What  was  the 
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flame  that  caught  it  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
another?  What  is  the  explanation  and  secret  of  this 
event,  unique  in  history,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  American  precedent  of  the  Northern  States  appears 
in  minor  proportions  ?  The  explanation  is  plain,  the 
secret  easy  to  guess.  Only  a  contrast  need  be  made. 
Germany  has  created  the  State,  the  organisation,  the 
machine.  England  has  created  the  citizen.  In 
Germany  all  is  done  by  a  force  coming  from  above — 
discipline.  In  England  all  is  done  by  a  force  arising 
from  within — duty.  When,  in  August  1914,  Lord 
Kitchener  launched  his  appeal  to  the  country,  he 
wrote,  at  a  century's  distance,  a  single  word,  the  same 
as  that  with  which  Nelson  had  called  upon  his  sailors. 
And  that  word,  the  commanding  and  cold  ideal  of 
duty,  roused  up  from  the  depths  of  old  England  a 
thousand  legions  of  volunteers.  And  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  so.  Two  things  chiefly  have  the 
English  learnt  from  three  centuries  of  strictness  based 
upon  the  Bible,  three  centuries  of  puritan  education, 
schooling,  family  life,  in  tradition,  in  literature  :  self- 
control  and  subjection  to  the  moral  law.  In  no 
country  is  the  collective  conscience  so  weak.  In  none 
is  the  conscience  of  the  individual  so  strong. " 

"The  celebrated  historian  ot'  United  Italy,  of  Mazzini,  etc., 
Bolton  King,  who  has  studied  the  educational  problem  for 
many  years,  recently  undertook  a  most  interesting  investigation 
with  a  view  to  discovering  what  influence  school  had  had  uron 
the  morale  of  the  English  soldier  at  the  front.  He  has  seen 
many  letters  written  home  by  "Tommy"  and  observed  that 
allusions  to  the  old  school  are  very  frequent  in  them,  and  that 
it  is  remembered  with  gratitude  for  the  high  moral  instruction 
the  fighting  man  received  in  it.  Mr.  King  asserts  that  the 
English  schoolmaster  will  be  the  conqueror  in  this  war,  on 
.account  of  the  sense  of  duty  he  has  known  how  to  inspire. 
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And,  I  repeat,  the  answer  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
appeal  to  the  country  was  magnificent.  That  was 
universally  understood  and  appreciated.  The  spectacle 
afforded  by  England,  people  said,  is  really  noble 
and  fine.  But  though  popular  feeling  did  justice 
to  England  in  that  respect,  reason,  judgment  and 
imagination  next  showed  a  curious  and  regrettable 
failing  People  read  in  the  papers  that  hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  English  citizens  had 
enlisted ;  but  they  expected,  thereupon,  to  see  them 
immediately  on  the  battlefield.  Weeks  passed,  months 
passed,  and  people  vvere  amazed  to  hear  no  news  of 
them.  They  asked  doubtfully  and  incredulously — 
What  are  the  English  doing?  Where  are  they? 
And  are  they  really  there  at  all  ?  Even  to  this  day 
many  still  doubt  that  England  has  really  enlisted  five 
million  men  ;  and  they  fail  to  understand  why  it  is 
that,  if  these  five  million  men  exist,  they  have  not 
yet  driven  the  Germans  out  of  Flanders  and  France. 
Now  all  that  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  failure  I 
alluded  to  just  now — the  failure  to  understand  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  five  million  men  enrolled, 
another  to  make  of  those  five  millions  an  army  fully 
equipped,  trained  and  efficient. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  England  could  mobilise 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  million.  Of  these,  300,000, 
including  all  the  reserves,  had  been  provided  by 
the  regular  army,  and  250,000  by  the  territorials. 
But  the  territorials  were  only  partially  trained,  and, 
save  at  their  own  request,  they  could  not  be  used 
outside  England.  Besides,  100,000  of  the  regular 
army  were  serving  in  India  and  in  the  Colonies  ;  so 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
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England  could  dispose  for  continental  use  of  an  army 
slightly  less  than  200,000  men. 

On  the  8th  August,  1914,  Lord  Kitchener  asked 
the  country  for  100,000  volunteers.    He  got  them  in 
a  fortnight.    The  answer  to  his  appeal  was  a  touching- 
spectacle.    The  volunteers  formed  in  long  queues  in 
front  of  the  recruiting  offices.    They  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    They  slept  on  the  doorsteps, 
in  the  starry  August  night,  in  order  not  to  lose  their 
turn.     On  one  of  the  first  mornings,  a  recruiting- 
officer  of  Scotland  Yard  found  such  a  crowd  of  men  hi 
front  of  his  office  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  twenty  policemen  to  make  way  for  him  so  that 
he  might  reach  his  room.    Kitchener  found  himself 
faced  by  a  very  grave  difficulty  in  the  appearance 
of  so  many  recruits.    In  peace  time  it  was  usual  for 
England  to  recruit  on  an  average  30,000  men  a  year, 
and  this  modest  figure  naturally  limited  the  resources 
for  recruiting  operations,  equipment,  housing  in  bar- 
racks, and  the  rest.     But  now  100,000  recruits  had 
presented  themselves  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  multitude 
grew  in  such  proportions  that  in  a  single  week — the 
fifth  week  of  the  war — 175,000  men  were  enrolled. 
Kitchener  must  soon  have  realised  that  the  problem 
was  not  so  much  one  of  finding  men  as  of  making 
soldiers  of  those  already  found. 

Everything  was  wanting  —  barracks,  uniforms, 
equipment,  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  ;  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers  also,  for  the  training  of 
recruits ;  since  the  few  that  did  exist  were  fighting  in 
Belgium  or  in  France.  Nor  was  it  possible,  unfortu- 
nately, hurriedly  to  supply  all  that  was  needed.  In 
fact  the  problem  seemed  so  far  insoluble,  in  spite  of 
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the  efforts  of  Kitchener,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  help  him,  that  on  the  11th 
September  means  were  considered  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  recruits  by  fixing  a  higher  standard  of  fitness, 
and  rejecting  and  discarding  a  great  many.  This 
measure,  however,  unfortunately  gave  the  impression 
that  Kitchener  had  now  secured  all  the  men  he  wanted , 
and  a  pause  followed  in  the  work  of  recruiting.  By 
the  end  of  September  the  number  of  volunteers  who 
offered  themselves  was  nine  times  less  than  that  of  the 
first  few  days.  But  the  pause  was  brief.  In  the  first 
place,  it  had  been  possible  in  two  months  to  provide 
for  the  first  and  most  urgent  needs  of  clothing,  equip- 
ment, and  lodging  for  the  troops  ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  events  of  the  war  had  shown  that  it  would  be  lono- 
and  difficult.     Such  was  the  hard  lesson  of  facts. 

And  hence,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
11th  September  were  withdrawn,  and  the  recruiting 
campaign  was  vigorously  renewed.  The  two  political 
parties  placed  their  magnificent  organisations  at  the 
service  of  the  War  Office.  A  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee for  Recruiting  was  formed.  Ministers  and 
Members  of  Parliament  went  ail  over  the  country, 
carrying  on  propaganda  work  on  behalf  of  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  1200  public  meetings 
were  held  and  20,000  speeches  were  made.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  sent  off  8,000,000  letters  to 
the  electors,  appealing  to  them  to  join  the  army  or  to 
help  in  the  work  of  recruiting.  All  England  was 
placarded  with  appeals.  It  is  calculated  that  as  many 
as  54,000,000  of  them  were  distributed  in  all.  To 
facilitate  and  decentralise  the  work,  and  also  for 
sentimental  reasons,  the  authorities  permitted  and 
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encouraged  the  formation  of  local  battalions,  com- 
posed of  professional  men,  raised,  lodged,  equipped 
and  fully  armed, at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities 
or  of  private  people  :  expenses  thai  were  afterwards 
refunded  by  the  Government.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  these  battalions  were  formed,  and  they 
took  the  names  of  the  cities,  professions,  or  trades  of 
those  composing  them  (the  Dockers'  Battalion,  the 
AVelsh  Miners'  Battalion,  the  Sherwood  Foresters,  the 
Artists'  Rifles,  etc.). 

By  the  1st  July,  1915,  roughly  two  millions 
(if  men  had  been  enrolled.  But  eleven  months  of 
experience  had  taught  that  many  industries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  mining  industry,  ought  not  to  suffer  by 
the  removal  of  the  necessary  labour,  and  that  many 
young  men  who  offered  themselves  could  render 
better  service  by  staying  at  home,  whereas  others 
who  had  held  back  could  usefully  be  called  up  and 
sent  to  the  front.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task 
of  selection  the  National  Registration  Act  was  passed 
on  the  loth  July,  1915.  It  provided  that  a  census 
should  be  taken  of  the  entire  population,  men  and 
women,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65,  with  corre- 
sponding indication  of  the  capacity  in  which  they 
might  eventually  become  useful  to  the  country. 
While  this  census  was  being  carried  out,  various 
committees  were  taking;  stock  of  the  respective  needs 
of  the  army,  the  munition  factories,  agriculture, 
industries  devoted  to  war  and  those  indispensable  to 
the  economic  requirements  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  results  given  by  this  census  was  based 
a  great  new  campaign  of  voluntary  recruiting,  directed 
by  Lord  Derby,  who  had  the  foresight  to  classify  all 
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those  who  offered  themselves  in  46  groups,  according 
to  their  age,  their  domestic  situation,  their  occupation, 
etc.  The  first  23  groups  included  all  unmarried  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  41,  and  these  were  to  be 
the  first  called  upon.  Lord  Derby's  campaign  closed 
on  the  11th  December,  1915,  and  its  results  were 
that  another  two  million  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  serve, 
and  that,  besides,  275,000  had  enlisted  straight  away. 
But  all  the  unmarried  men  who  were  of  military  age 
had  not  answered  Lord  Derby's  appeal.  Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  that  no  married  man 
should  be  called  up  before  all  the  unmarried  men 
were  under  arms,  Parliament  passed,  in  January 
1916,  a  first  Military  Service  Act,  which  made 
military  service  obligatory  upon  unmarried  men. 
This  Act  was  then  incorporated  with  a  second  passed 
on  the  18th  August,  1916,  whereby  the  principle 
of  obligator v  service  was  extended  to  all  men  able  to 
carry  arms,  independently  of  their  domestic  position. 

Conscription  had  come.  The  delay  in  introducing 
and  imposing  it  upon  the  country  caused  much  sur- 
prise amongst  us,  and  was  mistakenly  and  unjustly 
interpreted.  The  Government  was  accused  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  people  of  a  want  of  enthusiasm.  But 
it  is  enough  to  remember,  for  the  refutation  of  such 
criticisms,  that  the  introduction  of  conscription  meant 
for  so  conservative  a  country  as  England  a  fundamental 
and  a  very  serious  innovation,  repugnant  to  the 
traditions,  the  liberal  spirit,  and  the  prejudices,  if  you 
like,  of  an  entire  people.  Only  for  brief  periods  and 
in  exceptional  ways  had  England  ever  had  a  conscript 
army,  which  she  has  always  viewed  as  a  continental 
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institution,  foreign  to  her  needs  and  temperament. 
With  the  idea  of  conscription  the  English  have  at  all 
times  associated  the  idea  of  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy  and  a  reactionary  policy  at  home.  They  have 
always  been  proud  of  offering-  themselves  to  their 
country  out  of  a  personal  sense  of  duty,  rather  than 
on  account  of  a  legal  obligation. 

For  the  rest,  apart  from  every  historical  and  moral 
consideration,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  England  had  adopted 
conscription  even  a  year  earlier,  she  could  not  have 
done  anything  more  for  the  war  than  she  actually 
accomplished,  since  (let  me  repeat)  the  great  difficulty 
for  her  was  not  so  much  the  want  of  men  as  of 
material. 

In  August  1914  England  had  a  formidable  fleet 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  This  was  her  defensive 
weapon,  and  for  this  she  had  grudged  no  expense  or 
sacrifice,  so  that  in  thirty  years  she  had  increased  her 
Budget  by  325  per  cent.  But  as  regards  the  army, 
she  had  nothing  ready — literally  nothing.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  War  Office  sent 
an  order  to  Sheffield  for  some  bayonets.  Sheffield  is 
said  to  have  replied:  "Bayonets?  But  we  don't 
make  them  any  more.  They  come  from  Germany." 
I  do  not  know  if  the  episode  be  true,  but  it  is  certainly 
significant  enough. 

At  that  time  only  three  Government  arsenals  were 
in  existence.  The  first  recruits  had  to  learn  to  handle 
a  gun  by  means  of  sticks,  because  there  were  no  guns. 
There  were  no  munitions.  Zinc  is  necessary  for 
cartridges,  but  zinc  of  a  refined  and  purified  quality. 
And  it  happened  that  the  refining  of  zinc  had  become 
a  German  speciality.    In  England  there  were  only  two 
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or  three  factories  that  worked  in  it.  Even  English 
inventions  and  scientific  discoveries  that  had  been 
neglected  in  England  had  been  cleverly  applied  and 
developed  in  Germany,  during  peace  time,  in  case  of 
a  war.  The  utilisation  of  the  by-products  of  tar  was 
the  discovery  of  an  Englishman,  Perkin.  England, 
alas  !  had  done  nothing  with  it ;  while  Germany  had 
made  a  great  industry  of  it,  which  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  provided  her  with  all  the  explosives  her  army 
required.  And  I  may  also  instance  the  process 
whereby  metals  containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  refined.  This  was  a  discovery  of  the  English 
engineers  Thomas  and  Gilchrist.  But  it  was  ins^e- 
niously  and  widely  applied  in  Germany  with  the  aim 
of  working  steel  for  purposes  of  war. 

All  this  might  not  unjustifiably  stimulate  admira- 
tion for  German  foresight  and  organisation.  And 
yet  I  do  not  know  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
moral  energy  and  material  resources,  the  effort  of 
England,  in  only  two  years,  with  her  comprehensive, 
magnificent,  and  swift  creation  of  all  she  lacked,  will 
not  some  day  seem  more  admirable  still. 

To-day  England  is  unrecognisable.  The  magni- 
ficent instrument  of  peace  has  turned  into  the 
formidable  instrument  of  war.  I  visited  the  country 
last  July  and  toured  it  in  a  motor-car  from  North  to 
»South,  and  from  East  to  West.  I  already  knew 
something  of  those  smoke-clouded  cities  and  of  the 
manufacturing  centres  out  of  which  formerly — when 
I  used  to  see  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  and 
hope  for  a  civilisation  devoted  to  work,  peace,  and 
progress- — there  used  to  come,  from  the  hands  of 
man,  and  from  machines,  commodities  of  an  infinite 
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diversity  and  of  a  very  different  kind.  England  in 
those  days  placed  a  vast  production  on  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  comfort  and 
prosperity.  She  aimed  at  multiplying  the  forces  of 
labour,  at  making  the  earth  fruitful,  at  the  control 
and  utilisation  of  natural  forces,  at  the  putting  of 
water,  electricity  and  steam  at  the  service  of  society's- 
needs  and  comforts,  at  the  quickening  also  and 
beautifying  of  our  life.  But  now,  from  these  hands 
and  these  machines,  come  only  instruments  of  war. 
Ninety  Government  arsenals  and  four  thousand 
private  factories  under  the  control  of  the  State  are 
working  night  and  day  at  the  production  of  arms  and 
munitions.  Four  millions  of  working  people  are 
employed  there,  and  of  those  a  million  are  women. 

It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  express  what  the 
improvisation  of  that  gigantic  workshop  represents 
and  implies  in  energy,  discipline,  labour  and  money. 

The  production  of  munitions  on  a  vast  scale  was 
only  organised  in  the  summer  of  1915,  thanks  to 
Lloyd  George.  The  new  Ministry  employed  fifty 
thousand  people.  The  whole  country  was  divided 
into  so  many  "  munition  areas,"  or  districts  for  the 
making  of  munitions.  Available  sites  of  every  sort, 
even  bakeries,  were  turned  into  shell  factories.  New 
buildings  were  put  up  everywhere.  Whole  villages 
sprang  up,  and,  where  no  housing  facilities  existed, 
houses  were  run  up  for  as  many  as  60,000  working- 
people  employed.  New  industries  were  created,  like 
that  of  chemical  glasses.  All  metals  were  requisi- 
tioned, and  all  distilleries  taken  over.  Instructors  and 
inspectors  were  appointed.  Every  sort  of  talent  was 
employed.  The  chemists  were  enlisted  ;  and  scientists, 
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engineers,  mechanicians,  business-men,  heads  of  fac- 
tories, railway  directors,  put  themselves  at  Lloyd 
George's  disposition.  And  now  the  output  of  this 
improvised  workshop  is  astonishing,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  war.  Now  the  nmliber  of  big  e-uns  turned  out 
monthly  is  GOO  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  ;  that  of 
machine  guns  1400  per  cent,  greater;  that  of  rifles 
has  increased  300  per  cent.  ;  that  of  bombs  330  per 
cent.  ;  while  the  quantity  of  explosives  is  greater  by 
060  per  cent. 

All  that  was  made  possible,  thanks  to  the  heads 
of  the  organisation,  but  also  and  above  all  by  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  workmen  and  in  the  women. 

We  must  remember  that  in  England  reforms  have 
never  fallen  from  above,  like  an  electoral  manna,  but 
that  they  have  been  extorted  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty,  after  struggles  lasting  for  generations. 
And  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  sense  of  duty 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  working  classes  that  they 
have  thus  temporarily  abandoned  all  the  conquests 
which  had  cost  them  more  than  one  bloody  revolu- 
tion, torn  up  with  their  own  hands  the  Magna  Charta 
of  trade  unionism,  and  accepted  all  the  requisite 
modifications  of  the  labour  laws,  and  the  abolitions 
of  the  guarantees  supporting  them."    Nor  was  the 

*  From  a  letter  recently  written  to  me  by  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
the  indomitable  leader  of  the  English  socialists,  I  take  a  few 
passages  that  give  in  an  authoritative  manner  the  reason  for  the 
attitude  of  the  English  working  classes  during  the  war  : 

"  Here,"  writes  Hyndman,  "  all  who  have  fought  as  pioneers 
of  social  democracy  since  1881  understood  at  the  outlet  what 
the  unprovoked  German  aggression  meant.  Many  of  cs  had 
for  many  years  been  warning  our  fellow  countrymen  about  all 
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example  given  by  the  women  less  noble — those 
English  women  who  were  laughed  at  before  the  war 
for  being  hysterical.  "  Where  is  now  the  man,"  said 
the  Minister,  Montagu,  very  truly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  15th  of  last  August — "where  is  the 


that  was  being  prepared  on  the  other  side  of  the  INorth  Sea. 
The  object  aimed  at  and  worked  for  there  was  no  less  than  the 
subjection  of  Western  civilisation  to  German  kultur,  and  the 
rulers  of  Germany  believed  that  they  had  neglected  nothing  to 
ensure  the  complete  success  of  their  aims.  Belgium  permanently 
occupied,  France  crushed  and  dismembered,  Russia  held  in 
tutelage,  Italy  submissive,  and  England  reduced  to  a  third-rate 
power — such  was  the  programme  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  military 
clique,  as  the  authors  of  the  war  themselves  have  openly  con- 
fessed. The  result  would  have  been  a  huge  empire  controlled 
by  the  Junkers,  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  also  a  determined  attempt  to  suppress  for  ever  all 
the  elements  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  democratic 
progress. 

"  We  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  attitude  we 
ought  to  adopt.  As  social  democrats  our  path  was  traced  out 
for  us.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  was  our  duty  to  support  our 
country  and  her  allies  in  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  policy  and 
aims  of  the  Central  Powers.  For  the  same  malign  influence 
that  had  perverted  the  mind  and  poisoned  the  morals  of 
German v  threatened  to  pervert  progress  for  generations  and  to 
thrust  democracy  and  socialism  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
ruin  of  France,  the  most  democratic,  revolutionary  and  idealistic 
nation  in  the  world,  would  in  itself  have  been  an  irreparable 
loss  to  humanity.  All  of  this  we  English  social  democrats  Avere 
compelled  to  withstand.  Not  to  have  played  our  part  in  the 
national  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  victory  would  have  been 
the  vilest  of  cowardices.  We  are  all  proud  that  Englishmen  of 
every  class,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  united  in  a  solid 
phalanx  to  resist  the  scientific  ruffianism  of  the  modern  Tartars 
who  have  conducted  the  war  on  land  and  at  sea,  in  Belgium, 
France,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Rumania,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Genghk  Khan  or  Attila.  We  are  determined  to  conquer  at  all 
costs,  and  conquer  we  shall.  I,  who  have  professed  socialistic 
ideas  for  thirty-six  years,  cannot  understand  how  a  true  socialist 
can  take  up  any  other  attitude." 
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man  now  who  would  dare  to  deny  civil  rights  to  the 
women  who  have  earned  them  hy  such  hard  and 
generously  given  work  ?  " 

This  enormous  output  of  munitions  will  soon 
reach  its  height  of  production  ;  and  so  vast  and 
intense  and  highly  organised  an  industrial  effort, 
which  now  facilitates  the  varied  and  all-embracing 
supply  of  war  material,  not  only  for  the  English 
army,  but  partly  also  for  the  Allied  armies,  ought 
alone  to  be  enough  to  refute  certain  superficial  critics 
of  England  who  speak  in  carelessness,  ignorance  or 
malignity. 

But  there  is  something  graver  still.    There  is  a 
widespread  insulting  rumour  which  I  should  consider 
it  not  worth  while  even  to  heed,  if  it  were  not  indeed 
a  duty  to  seek  out  the  enemy  even  in  his  most 
insidious  devices,  in  order  to  unmask  him.  People 
go  about  murmuring,  then,  that  England  is  sparing 
herself  ;  that  the  English  are  not  really  fighting  as 
they  should  ;  that  they  are  not  paying  their  tribute 
of  blood  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Allies  are  ;  that  the) 
are  thinking  only  of  themselves;  that  they  are  lending 
money  at   high    interest  and  so  making  excellent 
business  out  of  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  this 
war.      These  calumnies  bear    the    German  stamp, 
undoubtedly.    I  hasten  to  add  that  they  are  calumnies 
that  carry  no  weight  with  men  of  intelligence  and 
good  faith.    But  they  make  their  way  subtly  amongst 
the  people  who  lack  knowledge  and  do  not  remember 
or  reflect,    They  poison  the  popular  mind  and  create 
that  atmosphere  of  doubt,  hesitation,  antipathy,  and 
hostility  which  so  greatly  aids  our  enemies  and  does 
such  grave  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
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Let  us,  then,  take  these  calumnies  one  by  one  and 
answer  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  are  not  fighting-  as 
they  should.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Do  people  so 
soon  forget  what  happened  yesterday  and  what  is 
happening  every  day?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
English  went  into  action  in  August  1914,  and  that 
from  then  onward  they  have  been  fighting  on  every 
front  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia?  The  first  little 
army,  composed  of  160,000  men,  that  crossed  the 
Channel,  bore  alone  the  full  shock  of  the  enemy's 
phalanx,  four  times  its  superior  in  numbers,  at  Mons. 
It  then  fell  back  upon  Saint-Quentin,  gave  effective 
aid  to  the  French  in  their  task  of  opposing  the 
German  march  upon  Paris,  and  took  part  in  the 
victory  of  the  Marne.  After  the  Marne  it  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  French  line  on  the  Aisne, 
whence,  in  the  second  week  of  October  1914,  it  was 
transferred  to  Flanders.  Its  ranks  continued  to  swell, 
and  its  front  to  extend,  until  it  occupied  a  line  that 
goes  from  a  point  to  the  north  of  Ypres  up  to  Eoye, 
a  distance  of  almost  200  kilometres. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  English  along  this  line  of  theirs  from 
October  1914  till  to-day.  To  them,  above  all,  do 
we  owe  the  second  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  France, 
when,  after  the  failure  of  the  rush  for  Paris,  they 
attempted  to  reach  Calais.  For  two  years  the 
English  stoutly  held  the  positions  assigned  to  them, 
never  giving  way,  often  gaining  ground,  constantly 
thrusting  back  the  mass  attacks  of  the  enemy,  as  in 
the  two  battles  of  Ypres  (October  and  November 
1914,  April  and  May  1915),  in  the  first  of  which 
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they  lost  forty  thousand  men,  and  also  in  the  battle 
of  La  Bassee  (February  1915)  ;  often  themselves 
successfully  attacking,  alone  or  with  the  French,  as  in 
March  1915  at  Neuve-Chapelle,  or  in  September  of 
the  same  year  at  Loos,  or  in  the  summer  of  1910 
when  the  Somme  offensive  beg-an.  This  Anglo- 
French  offensive  did  not  aim  at  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  line,  but  rather  at  reducing  it  by  means  of 
successive  raids,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed 
in  that  object,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  results  obtained 
in  common  with  the  Allies — the  reconquest  of  large 
sections  of  land,  the  occupation  of  important  strategic 
points,  the  capture  (up  to  the  end  'of  November)  of 
72,931  prisoners,  of  303  big  guns,  215  trench  mortars, 
and  98  machine-guns. 

With  varying  fortune,  but  always  with  intrepid 
spirit,  the  English  have  fought  and  are  fighting,  not 
only  in  France,  but  also  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  in  the  Dardanelles,  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  East  and  West  Africa.  Nor  need  I  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  operations  at  sea  which  the 
Allies  have  entrusted  almost  entirely  to  them  ;  to 
the  action,  so  varied,  complex  and  ever- watchful,  of 
their  fleet,  which  in  spite  of  the  murderous  traps  of 
the  submarines  still  keeps  the  mastery  of  the  seas, 
allows  the  reinforcement  of  the  Allies,  the  safe  transit 
of  troops,  blockades  Germany,  has  taken  from  her 
her  colonial  empire  (about  900,000  square  miles), 
neutralises  her  aggressive  power,  and  has  inflicted  naval 
defeats  and  grave  losses  upon  her  ;  yet  to-day,  in  spite 
of  its  own  losses,  is  as  strong  and  powerful  as  on  the 
day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  represents  thus  the 
surest  possible  guarantee  of  the  final  victor?/  of  the  Entente. 
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Tims  for  thirty-one  months  England  has  fought 
on,  by  sea  and  land,  without  sparing  herself,  but 
paying,  in  common  with  all  the  Allies,  her  tribute  of 
blood.  Open  the  "Times."  Almost  every  day  you  will 
there  find  two  or  three  long,  thickly-printed  columns 
with  the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  In  England 
the  total  of  losses  is  well  known,  because  they  are 
published  at  intervals  by  the  War  Office,  contrary  to 
the  custom  followed  in  Italy  and  France.  On  the 
29th  January,  1916,  these  losses  reached  the  total 
of  549,467  in  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners.  To-day 
the  total  considerably  exceeds  a  million.  The  flower 
of  British  youth  has  fallen.  In  the  Dardanelles  1745 
officers  and  26,455  soldiers  were  killed,  while  3143 
officers  and  74,952  men  were  wounded.  The  Somme 
offensive  cost  the  Germans  enormously,  as  they  them- 
selves admitted,  but  it  caused  terrible  gaps  also  in 
the  English  lines.  Here  are  the  official  figures  in 
dead,  wounded  and  prisoners  : — ■ 

Officers.  Men. 

July   7,071    52,001 

August   4,693    123,097 

September    5,408    113,780 

October    4,366    102.S40 

November    2,312    72,479 

In  these  five  months  alone,  then,  during  which 
time  England  is  supposed  to  have  spared  herself,  she 
has  had,  roughly,  487,547  men  put  out  of  action. 
Who  were  these  men,  whence  did  they  come,  what 
did  they  represent  ?  They  were  the  best  and  finest 
that  the  nation  had  to  give.  From  the  peer  to  the 
humble  dock-labourer,  all  did  or  are  still  doing  their 
duty  in  this  great  voluntary  expeditionary  force,  in 
this  splendid  national  adventure  of  war  as  the  English 
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fight  it.  The  aristocracy  is  at  the  head:  1450  of  its 
members  have  been  killed  in  battle  or  have  died  of 
wounds.  Amongst  others  the  list  includes  one 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  fourteen  peers,  twenty- 
one  baronets,  nine  knights,  114  sons  of  peers  and  110 
sons  of  baronets.  Of  these  118  were  heirs  to  here- 
ditary titles.  The  finest  names  in  English  history 
figure  in  the  list  of  the  dead.  Statesmen,  wealthy 
financiers  and  scientists  have  certainly  not  hidden 
away  their  sons.  The  grandson  of  the  great 
Gladstone  is  dead,  and  dead  too  are  the  sons  of  the 
ex-Premier  i^squith  and  of  Henderson,  the  Cabinet 
Minister. 

Of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  more  than  100 
are  at  the  front,  and  they  do  not  come  back  to  London 
even  when  Parliament  is  sitting.  Eleven  have  been 
killed  in  battle.  Of  the  undergraduates,  not  one  who 
is  able  to  carry  arms  has  remained  in  England.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty  undergraduates  and  graduates  of 
the  ancient  .  and  glorious  University  of  Cambridge 
have  been  killed,  980  are  wounded  and  ninety-two 
prisoners.  Oxford  has  already  put  up  a  tablet  to 
her  numerous  fallen  sons,  amongst  whom  are  three 
professors.  A  year  ago  1500  youths  from  Dublin 
University  were  at  the  front,  of  whom  twenty-eight 
were  mentioned  in  the  official  despatches  for  acts  of 
valour.  The  fallen  from  the  University  of  London, 
solemnly  commemorated  on  the  2nd  November  in  the 
Temple  Church,  numbered  075.  The  young  poet, 
Eupert  Brooke,  is  dead,  and  with  him  a  long  list  of 
thinkers,  writers  and  artists.  The  middle-classes, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  City  with  its  innumerable 
employees,  the  City  workmen,  the  country  labourers. 
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the  miners  of  Wales,  the  cotton- spinners  of  Lancashire 
have  paid  and  are  generously  paying  their  tribute  of 
blood. 

But  England  has  not  been  and  still  is  not  generous 
only  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  She  has  been  and  is 
generous  also  in  subscribing  royally  to  all  the  relief 
and  charitable  funds  for  her  own  sons  and  for  those 
of  her  Allies,  in  giving  financial  assistance  to  the 
countries  fighting  by  her  side,  in  furnishing  them  with 
war  material  and  facilitating  their  provisionment. 

England  has  collected  for  her  Red  Cross,  on  various 
occasions,  the  sum  of  100,000,000  lire.  On  the  0th 
June,  1916,  the  National  Relief  Fund  had  reached 
the  sum  of  147,537,875  lire,  not  to  speak  of  the 
hundreds  of  private  funds,  of  which  the  chief,  the 
"  Times  "  fund,  had  in  July  1916  reached  the  sum  of 
100,065,000  lire. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  countries,  in  proportion  to 
their  strength,  have  made  and  are  making  very  noble 
sacrifices  to  soften  the  misery  and  the  pain  of  their 
own  victims  in  the  war.  That  is  true  enough.  But 
where  England  beats  all  of  them  in  generosity  and 
beneficence  is  in  the  work  of  relief  for  the  victims  of 
the  allied  countries.  According  to  the  last  official 
accounts  the  subscriptions  for  the  Belgians  brought 
in  the  sum  of  £1,657,418  ;  that  for  the  Serbians 
£250,000  ;  that  for  the  Poles  £104,800  ;  that  for  the 
wounded  of  all  the  allied  countries  £94,000,  and  this 
apart  from  the  many  other  subscriptions  for  the 
French  wounded  and  prisoners,  for  the  Belgians,  for 
the  Russians,  etc.,  apart  also  from  the  notably  generous 
sums  sent  from  time  to  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colonies.    £50,000  was  collected  for  the  assistance  of 
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Italian  families  resident  in  England  whose  men  had 
been  called  up  for  service  on  our  front.  Our  own  Red 
Cross  received  from  England  subscriptions  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  in  addition  to  £10,000  worth  of 
material  put  at  the  disposition  of  Queen  Elena,  And 
I  wish  I  could  say  more  of  the  work  of  Lord  Monson, 
Commissioner  of  the  British  Red  Cross  in  Italy  ;  of 
the  100  English  ambulances  on  the  Isonzo,  and  of 
the  150  volunteers  there  equipped  at  their  own 
expense  ;  of  Countess  Helena  Grleichen  and  Mrs.  Nina 
Rollings  attached  to  the  radiographic  section,  who  for 
a  year  past  have  been  nursing  our  wounded  under  the 
enemy's  tire,  and  have  been  decorated  with  the  medal 
of  valour.  I  wish,  too,  that  I  could  speak  of  Greorge 
Macaulay  Trevelyan,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
Garibaldi,  who  came  to  take  up  his  residence  amongst 
us  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  order  to  be  a  witness 
of  that  Italian  valour  he  had  praised  so  highly  in  his 
books.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  your  gratitude, 
besides  that  dear  and  honoured,  name,  the  names 
of  all  the  kind  aud  good  people  who  have  done  some- 
thing for  us,  of  the  generous  givers,  from  the  500 
English  ladies  who  are  working  in  Italy  for  the 
clothing  of  our  soldiers,  to  the  humble  "  drifters," 
numbering  1400,  almost  all  fishermen  from  Scotland 
and  the  North-east  Coast  of  England,  who  for  sixteen 
months,  night  and  day,  have  been  risking  their  lives 
in  the  lower  Adriatic  to  sweep  our  seas  free  from 
enemy  mines. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  private  beneficence. 
What  of  the  State?  Up  to  the  month  of  March 
1916  the  State  had  advanced  to  the  allied  countries 
and  the  Dominions  an  aggregate  sum  of  9  milliards 
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100  millions  of  lire,  which  will  reach  a  total  of 
20  milliards  450  millions  of  lire  by  March  1917. 
The  interest  on  these  loans  has  not  been  fixed  by 
England,  but  by  the  free  rate  of  exchange.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  loans  made  by  England  to  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  will  bear  no  interest  until 
after  the  restoration  of  peace.  Beyond  that,  England 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Allies  for  the  transport 
of  food  and  material  five  hundred  out  of  the  three 
thousand  of  her  merchant  vessels  that  sail  the  seas, 
and  she  continues  to  supply  all  of  them,  ourselves 
included,  with  big  guns,  rifles,  shells,  cartridges  and 
war  material  of  every  kind. 

She  is  providing  France  with  steel,  coal,  and 
explosives.  An  English  factory  that  makes  big  guns 
of  a  certain  calibre  is  working  only  for  France,  and  to 
France  goes  a  third  of  the  entire  English  production 
of  hand-grenades.  England  buys  from  the  Colonies 
or  from  neutral  countries  copper,  antimony,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  mercury  and  other  substances,  and  sends 
£6,000,000  worth  of  them  every  month.  And  as  by 
common  agreement  she  alone  effects  these  purchases, 
she  has  been  able  to  keep  down  the  prices  and  to 
realise  thus  in  eighteen  months  a  saving  of 
£41,000,000,  whereby  naturally  the  Allies  have 
largely  benefited.  To  them,  too,  she  sends  the  con- 
stituents of  explosives,  coal,  coke,  and  the  machinery 
for  the  making  of  munitions.  In  fact,  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  machinery  of  this  kind  now  made  in 
England  is  designed  for  the  Allies.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  Allies  pay  for  all  these  orders.  Certainly 
they  do.  Nobody  will  pretend  that  England  makes 
us  a  present  of  millions  in  money  and  material.  That 


would  not  be  conceivable,  just,  or  dignified.  But  do 
not  let  us  forget  that  tlie  Allies  pay  prices  and  enjoy 
facilities  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  in  any  neutral  country  in  the  world. 

All  this  has  been  in  the  power  of  England,  thanks 
to  her  magnificent  financial  position.    She  is  now 
spending  on  an  average  £5,(543,000  a  day.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  war  from  August  1914  to  March 
1  'J  1 7  will  amount  for  her  to  the  fabulous  sum  of 
£3,891,000,000.    She  has  been  and  is  able  to  find  all 
this  money  on  two  conditions  which  do  her  credit,  and 
which  ought  to  be  held  in  just  esteem  by  the  Allies. 
These  two  conditions  are  :   her  uninterrupted  com- 
mercial activity  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  her 
citizens.    She  could  not,  in  fact,  have  supported  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  war,  while  at  the  same  time 
financing  the  Allies,  if  she  had  renounced  or  too 
greatly  reduced  her  productive  industries  at  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  have  kept  her  credit 
so  high  if  she  had  not   followed   an  honest  and 
courageous  financial  policy,  making  her  taxpayers  pay 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  tvar  from  day  to  day.  For 
we  may  observe  that  the  loans  made  to  the  Allies 
partly  represent  the  fruit  of  the  new  direct  taxes, 
which  are  doubled  and  in  some  cases  trebled ;  and 
these,  as  an  enemy  newspaper,  the  "Vorwiirts,"  has 
remarked,  are  borne  heroically  by  the  average  English 
citizen. 

And  now  allow  me  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
about  the  particular  relations  between  England  and 
Italy.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our  history 
that  these  relations  have  come  under  discussion. 
Anglo-Italian  friendship  and  the  identity  of  Anglo- 
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Italian  interests  have  always  been  tak^n  for  granted 
hitherto.  But  our  own  "  neutrals  "  and  pro-Germans 
have  at  last  opened  our  eyes.  England  has  always 
exploited  and  is  still  exploiting  us  !  If  the  exchange 
is  high,  it  is  England's  fault.  If  coal  is  growing 
scarce  and  dear,  it  is  England's  fault.  If  the  means 
of  transport  are  lacking  and  cargoes  are  conveyed  at 
fabulous  prices,  it  is  the  fault  of  England.  And  so  it 
goes  on. 

I  should  like  to  answer  these  heresies  or  malicious 
statements  by  reading  you  a  few  passages  from  an 
admirable  letter  courteously  addressed  to  me  of  late 
by  a  celebrated  Italian  statesman,  Luigi  Luzzatti. 

He  writes:  "When  a  country  like  England, 
devoted  by  a  tradition  of  ages  to  individual  liberty, 
introduces  conscription  to  save  herself,  one  cannot  say 
that  she  does  so  in  obedience  to  a  materialistic 
impulse,  but  rather  to  a  high  ideal.  And  when  one 
considers  the  frightful  taxes  with  which  she  has 
burdened  her  taxpayers,  and  also  the  public  debt, 
which  amounts  to  four  thousand  million  pounds,  it  is 
not  permissible  to  assert  that  she  is  speculating  on 
the  war  ! 

"  It  was  the  object  of  the  Grladstonian  programme 
to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  Yet  now  a  bigger  debt 
is  incurred  in  one  year  than  the  whole  of  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Napoleonic  wars  !  Nor  is  it  true  that 
England  is  speculating  on  her  Allies.  If  the  Allies, 
great  and  small,  to  whom  she  has  been,  and  is,  so 
liberal  with  loans  on  fair  conditions,  did  not  win  the 
war,  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  repay  their 
creditor  at  all.  But,  even  in  the  case  of  the  victory 
of  which  we  feel  assured,  the  English  exchequer  will 
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have  to  concede  a  postponement.  For  not  all  will  Li- 
able to  make  prompt  and  certain  payments,  as  wall 
France  and  Italy,  who  have  ces  alienum  acerba  servitm 
for  their  maxim. 

"Others  of  England's  debtor  States,  like  Serbia  and 
Belgium,  annihilated  by  'learned  barbarism,'  or  like 
Bussia,  in  the  midst  of  her  wonderful  process  of 
growth,  will  need  a  considerable  time  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  obligations  after  victory. 

'"But  England  does  not  let  us  have  all  the  coal 
and  all  the  steel  we  need ;  the  price  of  freights 
has  immeasurably  increased ;  and  so  the  difficulties 
of  other  people  turn  into  exceptional  profits  for 
England    .    .  .' 

"  One  would  require  a  book  to  correct  the  numerous 
errors  disseminated  on  these  points !  In  favour  of 
France  and  Italy,  England  has  put  a  limit  upon  the 
prices  to  be  permitted  for  coal  and  freights.  Is  it 
her  fault  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  available  supply, 
if  cargoes  and  coal  go  up  to  a  point  at  which  she  too 
loses,  if  the  transport  of  corn  demands  more  ships 
than  anyone  imagined  in  a  year  of  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  harvests  of  the  world,  and  if  neutral  ships, 
refusing  to  accept  the  maximum  prices  for  transport, 
desert  the  seas  of  Europe  and  the  Allies  ?  And  is  it 
England's  fault  that  the  shipping  of  some  neutral 
States  is  seduced  to  desert  our  shores  by  Germany?" 

The  truth  is  that  in  economic  matters  the  public 
have  not  advanced  beyond  the  period  in  which  they 
believed  in  the  untori*    What  were  the  untori  doing 

*  Translator's  Note :  At  the  time  of  the  plague  of  Milan 
the  untori  was  supposed  by  the  people  to  have  the  power  of 
spreading  the  disease  by  a  process  of  greasing  objects. 
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amongst  us  with  the  plague?  Why  does  England 
interfere  with  the  exchange  ?  But  the  exchange  is 
a  phenomenon  that  concerns  ourselves  alone,  and 
with  it  no  other  country  has  anything  to  do.  The 
variations  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
natural  laws  of  exchange  and  of  the  circulation  of 
money.  The  money  of  all  the  belligerent  countries 
without  exception  has  declined  in  value.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  are  many  and  complex,  and  cannot  be 
made  clear  in  few  words.  But  it  is  as  absurd  to 
throw  the  responsibility  on  to  England  as  it  is  to 
accuse  Switzerland  of  exploiting  the  situation  because 
she  is  making  a  big  profit  on  our  exchange,  as  on 
those  of  all  the  countries  involved  in  the  war. 

But  what  about  coal  and  freights  ?  Here  the 
problem  is  simple,  for  the  increased  price  of  coal 
depends  largely  on  the  higher  cost  of  transport.  And 
here  the  fault  of  England  is  evident :  at  least  about 
as  evident  as  that  of  the  schoolboy  who  could  not 
solve  the  following  conundrum  :  "  Given  three  yards 
of  stuff,  how  would  you  clothe  a  regiment  of  soldiers?  " 
Substantially  indeed  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining 
more  coal  than  ever  at  a  time  when  the  production  of 
coal  is  less,  and  of  securing  more  ships  at  a  time 
when  the  available  tonnage  is  reduced  by  at  least 
one-half. 

The  economists  have  always  declared  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble,  that  State  intervention  can  do 
little,  and  that  free  trade  must  settle  the  matter  as 
best  it  can.  Yet  the  authorities  on  either  side 
have  set  themselves  with  all  good  will  to  solve  the 
insoluble.  They  have  conferred  and  studied  the 
question  in  common.    Their  conclusions  are  embodied 
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in  the  Pact  of  London,  of  the  23rd  October  last,  which 
seemed  to  represent  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all, 
thanks  to  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  price.  Yet  what 
happened  ?  I  leave  the  answer  to  a  distinguished 
economist,  Professor  Attilio  Cabiati :  "  The  same 
thing  happened,"  he  says,  "  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  eggs :  once  a  price  was  fixed,  eggs  disappeared 
from  the  market.  So,  once  the  English  and  Italian 
Governments  had  fixed  the  new  tariffs  for  shipping, 
ships  left  our  waters.  They  preferred  to  go  to 
America,  where  there  are  no  obligatory  tariffs  and 
where  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing."  Now  Lloyd 
George  intends  to  have  recourse  to  another  experiment, 
the  last  and  most  radical  of  all :  that  is,  the  national- 
isation, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  whole 
mercantile  fleet  and  the  complete  suppression  of  all 
shipowners'  profits.  We  shall  see  with  what  success. 
Certainly,  some  advantages  will  result  for  us  and  for 
the  English,  who  suffer  from  all  this  as  much  as  we 
do ;  but  we  must  not  indulge  in  too  many  illusions, 
or  forget  the  terms  of  the  problem  :  "  Given  three 
yards  of  stuff,  how  to  clothe  a  regiment  of  soldiers." 

As  to  the  corn  supply,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
England,  instead  of  bearing  her  a  grudge.  M.  Eaineri 
has  lately  expounded  in  the  Chamber  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon ;  I  do  not  know  if  everybody  has  been 
able  to  estimate  it  in  its  full  extent.  England  .acquires 
all  corn  and  other  raw  materials  from  the  United 
States  at  one  definite  price  for  herself,  for  France  and 
for  Italy.  She  pays  direct,  either  by  means  of  her 
credit,  or  by  selling  American  securities,  or  by  loans 
contracted  under  her  own  name.  France  and  Italy 
repay  their  own  amounts  at  the  price  paid  by  England, 
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plus  the  current  interest  for  the  period  of  the  advance 
made,  which  interest  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by 
England,  and  which  is  neither  fixed  by  her  nor  by  any 
other  State,  but  simply  by  the  conditions  of  free 
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exchange.  What  then  does  this  mean  ?  Professor 
Attilio  Cabiati  has  told  us.    It  means  that  England — 

(1)  By  making  these  purchases  en  Mac  escapes 

the  rise  in  prices  that  would  be  inevit- 
able were  the  three  countries  to  enter 
into  competition  ; 

(2)  Makes  use  of  her  powerful  credit  to  obtain 

the  greatest  possible  financial  facilities, 
from  which  all  of  us  benefit,  inasmuch 
as  we  all  pay  for  goods  at  the  same  price  ; 

(3)  Eases  our  exchange  by  acquiring  Treasury 

Bonds  at  current  interest.* 

*  In  order  to  reinforce  what  I  said  about  the  economic  and 
financial  relations  between  England  and  Italy  with  an  authori- 
tative opinion,  I  requested  Luigi  Einaudi,  editor  of  the 
"  Eeforma  Sociale  "  and  valued  contributor  to  the  "  Corriere 
della  Sera,"  to  make  a  brief  statement,  which  1  intended  to 
read  in  the  course  of  my  lectures.  Unfortunately  the  state- 
ment reached  me  a  day  late,  on  account  of  a  postal  error. 
However,  I  now  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  courteous  permission 
given  me  by  the  celebrated  Turin  economist,  whose  remarks  I 
reproduce  word  for  word.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 

Professor  Einaudi  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Ignorance  of  facts  and  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  political 
economy — those  are  the  two  sources  of  the  accusations  made  in 
good  faith  against  England  at  this  time.  I  am  not  now 
alluding  to  those  brought  against  her  in  bad  faith  by  men 
anxious  to  sow  tares  amongst  the  Allies  in  the  interests  of  the 
enemy.  Clearly  ignorant  of  facts  is  he  who  asserts  that 
England  is  not  giving  sufficient  financial  assistance  to  the 
Allies.  The  fact  is  that  from  the  1st  August,  1914,  to  the 
16th  December,  1916,  the  English  Exchequer  spent  88  milliards 
630  millions  of  Italian  lire,  of  which  19,784  millions  were  raised  by 
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It  appears  to  me  ludicrous,  after  all  this,  to  talk 
of  exploitation.  But,  indeed,  the  idea  and  the  word 
have  fixed  themselves  in  the  heads  even  of  many  well- 
educated  people.  One  of  the  many  commercial  com- 
panies that  have  grown  up  in  London  in  recent  years 
for  the  extraction  and  sale  of  rubber  has  given  the 
name  of  "  Vallambrosa  "  to  a  plantation  acquired  in 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
so  named :  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as  leads  the 
English  romantically  to  prefer  Italian  names  for 
their  country  or  seaside  houses.  Or  perhaps  Vallam- 
brosa was  the  Portuguese  name  originally  belonging 
to   this   property  in    the    peninsula    of  Malacca. 

taxes  and  68,846  millions  by  loans.  The  fact  is  that  England 
had  to  disburse,  in  order  to  make  advances  to  her  colonies  and 
her  Allies,  about  29  milliards  of  the  69  raised  by  loan.  And 
probably  if  England  had  not  been  obliged  to  make  these 
advances  to  her  colonies  and  her  Allies,  she  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  float  loans  on  her  own  account  in  the  United 
States,  Holland  and  Japan,  and  so  would  not  have  needed  to 
sell  or  pledge  millions  of  foreign  securities  acquired  during  a 
century  of  work  and  saving. 

"  The  rate  of  interest  w_hich  the  Allies  pay  to  England  is  not 
officially  knowni;  but  it  is  known  on  good  authority  that  the 
interest  reckoned  for  the  Allies  is  the  same  as  that  which 
England  herself  pays  to  her  creditors.  Is  it  England's  fault 
if  those  creditors  become  more  and  more  exigent  in  their 
demands  ? 

"  Those  who  complain  that  England  makes  us  pay  33  lire, 
instead  of  25,  for  a  pound  sterling,  would  do  their  reputation  a 
good  service  by  avoiding  such  public  displays  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  ABC  of  economic  conditions.  Is  it  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that,  when  we  pay  33  Italian  lire  for  a  pound  sterling,  we 
give  the  English  a  single  penny  more  than  that  pound  ?  We 
pay  33  lire,  it  is  true,  but  the  English  receive  a  pound  and  no 
more.  To  claim  that  we  ought  to  go  on  paying  25  lire  for  the 
pound,  at  a  time  when  our  paper  money  is  depreciated,  is  the 
same  as  claiming  that  we  ought  to  pay  only  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
for  ever\r  sovereign  we  owe  for  goods  we  purchase.  These 
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However  that  may  be,  an  Italian  scientist,  the  author  of 
several  large  books,  had  hardly  read  about  the  Yallam- 
brosa  Rubber  Company  in  the  "Statist "  before  he  gave 
the  alarm,  and  protested  in  a  serious  and  authoritative 
periodical  against  the  English  society  for  the 
exploitation  of  rubber  produced  in  the  forest  of 
Vallombrosa — in  Tuscany  ! 

I  have  been  obliged  to  compress  a  vast  subject,  at 
once  complex  and  fascinating,  into  a  rapid,  dry  and 
summary  exposition,  but  I  flatter  myself  that,  even 
with  the  little  my  knowledge  and  ability  have  enabled 
me  to  say,  I  have  done  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
truth.     England,  then,  is  not  responsible  for  the 

childishly  ignorant  critics  are  not  even  aware  that,  in  speaking 
as  they  do,  they  are  asking  charity  on  Italy's  behalf,  which  is  an 
intolerable  humiliation  for  us  Italians  who,  even  in  the  years 
from  1860  to  1870,  so  much  harder  than  the  present  time, 
were  able  honourably  to  meet  all  our  financial  obligations. 

"All  the  foolish  people  who  claim  that  in  May  1915 
MM.  Salandra  and  Sonnino  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Lord  G-rey  on  the  other,  should  have  drawn  up  a  firmly- 
phrased  agreement  guaranteeing  the  Italians  corn  at  35  lire, 
coal  at  50  lire,  the  pound  sterling  at  25  lire,  and  maritime 
freights  at  12  shillings,  might  just  as  well  say  outright 
that  they  want  us  to  be  defeated,  because  no  long  and 
big  war  was  ever  won  in  the  past  save  at  great  cost  and  suffer- 
ing. .The  Allies  of  the  Entente,  Italians  no  less  than  others, 
have  not  hitherto  sufficiently  suffered  from  the  consequences  of 
the  war ;  I  mean  we  have  not  sufficiently  curtailed  our  private 
consumption  in  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
warfare.  Any  statesman  who,  on  the  supposition  that  such  an 
unheard-of  miracle  were  possible,  had  guaranteed  hisrcountry 
peace  prices,  and  conditions  of  supply  the  same  as  those  pre- 
valent in  normal  times,  would  deserve  simply  to  be  stoned, 
because,  by  obtaining  the  alms  of  abundance  and  general  cheap- 
ness from  the  English,  he  would  have  blunted  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  countrymen  their  sole  weapon  of  victory  in  the 
economic  field — namely,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  spirit  of 
renunciation." 
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conflict  that  convulses  the  world ;  England  longed 
for  peace  and  sought  it ;  England  was  neither 
hard  nor  egoistic,  for  perhaps  the  example  given 
by  her  citizens  in  their  voluntary  response  to 
their  country's  call  forms  the  highest  of  moral 
examples  that  the  war  has  shown  us  ;  England  is 
not  sparing  of  the  blood  of  her  sons ;  England  is 
neither  making  money  out  of  the  immense  catastrophe, 
nor  speculating  with  her  Allies.  She  has  raised  a 
great  army  and  created  an  enormous  arsenal  out  of 
nothing.  She  stands  erect  upon  her  feet,  fully 
equipped,  and  ready  now  to  fight  the  last  battle  which 
shall  make  sure  of  the  common  victory. 

What  else  remains  of  all  the  malignant  and 
depreciatory  murmuring  against  her  ?  Only  the 
mistakes  of  her  leaders.  But  these  nobody  denies. 
Political,  diplomatic,  military,  economic  mistakes  have 
indeed  been  made  by  the  heads  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. But  not  by  them  alone.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  mistakes  of  their  leaders  have  never  succeeded  in 
shaking  ever  so  little  the  faith  of  the  nations  engaged. 
Sure  of  our  right,  calm  in  our  conscience,  proud  of  the 
sacrifice  we  have  made,  all  of  us  keep  with  unshak- 
able confidence  our  faith 'in  the  future  before  us.  And 
in  that  future  we  see  no  shadow  of  uneasiness. 

Those  authorities  who  spread  the  impression  that 
England  has  not  or  cannot  do  anything,  as  though 
she  were  a  country  in  decay,  yet  take  upon  themselves 
with  singular  inconsistency  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  England,  warning  us  of  the  peril  of  an 
English  hegemony,  informing  us  that  England  will 
one  day  be  master  of  Europe,  and  characterising  her 
Empire  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  tyranny. 
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But  to  those  who  know  anything  about  them,  a 
sufficient  answer  is  provided  by  the  history  and  spirit 
of  British  institutions,  and  by  the  cult  and  practice 
of  liberty  amongst  the  English  people.  England  has 
never  aspired  to  a  predominance  over  Europe,  and  on 
every  occasion  that  sin-  lias  intervened  in  continental 
warfare,  from  the  days  of  Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
to  those  of  Napoleon  and  the  present  time,  her  object 
has  been  to  help  the  weak  against  the  threat  of  an 
alien  domination.  Certainly,  to  act  thus  was  to  act 
in  her  own  interests  as  well.  But  it  is  a  piece  of  very 
good  fortune  that  her  interests  have  always  coincided 
with  those  of  civilisation,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
say  of  England  what  A^oltaire  said  of  God  :  if  she 
had  not  existed  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent 
her.  And,  in  regard  to  her  Empire,  it  is  enough  to 
consider  what  has  happened  in  this  war.  Germany 
calculated  upon  rebellion  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in 
South  Africa.  None  of  these  previsions  has  come 
true.  A  petty  intrigue  in  the  Transvaal  miserably 
failed.  Botha,  lately  an  enemy,  has  taken  up 
arms  for  the  Union  Jack.  The  self-srovernina' 
colonies  and  great  overseas  dominions  have  sent  of 
their  own  free  will  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teers to  tight  in  the  Dardanelles,  in  Macedonia,  in 
Flanders  and  in  France.  Thus  the  war  has  shown 
the  wonderful  cohesion  of  the  Empire.  But  that  very 
cohesion  results  from  a  force  that  Germans  and 
pro-Germans  will  never  understand.  From  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
the  Australian  Bush,  and  from  the  prairies  of  New 
Zealand,  youths  born  in  other  worlds,  youths  bred  in 
far  lands,  free  and  safe,  youths  who  have  never  seen 
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their  mother  country,  have  taken  up  arms  because 
they  clearly  understood  that  the  whole  moral  patri- 
mony of  their  race  was  at  stake,  and  because  they 
heard  the  clarion  call  of  old  England  summoning-  them 
to  the  defence  of  civil  liberty. 

This  empire  does  not  alarm  us.  Far  from  that : 
we  feel  that  we  can  even  count  upon  it  for  help  in  our 
ideal  reconstruction  of  to-morrow.  One  of  the  already 
apparent  effects  of  the  war,  and  one  that  has  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  me,  is  the  conversion  of 
the  Little  Englanders.  For  them,  above  all,  has  this 
war  proved  the  revelation  of  an  unsuspected  political 
possibility,  the  discovery  of  a  conscience  and  strength 
•possessed  in  common  with  the  great  and  youthful 
•democracies  overseas  :  so  that  it  is  now  they  who 
desire  a  closer  collaboration  in  the  work  for  the  ideal 
of  labour,  peace  and  progress. 

What  precise  expression  this  common  hope  will 
find  I  cannot  say.  The  general  view  is  that  we  shall 
all  come  out  of  the  terrible  misfortune  transformed. 
But  how  and  in  what  manner  ?  Germany  has  taught 
us  that  knowledge,  method  in  thought  and  system- 
atic organisation  are  great  things.  But  clearly  they 
are  not  everything.  Clearly  too  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  worse  than  the  worst  anarchy  if  they  result, 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  only  in  a  cynically 
accomplished  art  in  the  commission  of  every  crime 
conceivable. 

We  must,  then,  add  to  knowledge,  method  and 
organisation — or  rather  we  must  impose  upon  them — 
the  control  of  a  more  sensitive  moral  consciousness 
everywhere.  We  must  educate  anew  and  reinforce  in 
ourselves  the  principles  of  right  and  the  sense  of 
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humanity  that  German  culture  has  neglected  and 
despised.  If,  as  we  hope,  some  such  transformations 
come  indeed,  then  it  is  possible  that  England  may 
lead  us  in  the  future.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
have  for  a  guide  in  the  great  and  final  effort  for 
the  regeneration  of  old  Europe  the  people  that  has 
ever  been  nearest  to  her  soul ;  the  people  that  achieves 
in  itself  a  powerful  union  of  duty,  will-power  and 
perseverance ;  the  people  that  has  ever  shown  the 
deepest  reverence  for  human  life  and  for  all  that 
makes  life  best  worth  living  for  humanity — liberty, 
right  and  justice ! 
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